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Why talk about shoulder you? 


In testing meat can-linings, pork 
shoulder is unique. 

The pork shoulder combines fats and 
other chemicals, including sulphur-bear- 
ing materials, whose action upon the 
enamel is unusually severe. 


As you know, cansare filled, closed, put 
in a retort, and the heat is turned on. 


Since the heat in the retort travels 
slowly through the pork shoulder, the 
container must be held at a high heat for 
a long time to get the center of the 
package at the proper temperature. 


In this test, the enamel lining on the 
inside of the can takes an extra-special 


NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 


beating. It’s the kind of tough workout 
American Can scientists like as a test 
for can-linings. 


That’s why pork shoulder is a favor- 
ite and standard test-pack at our 
Central Research Laboratories, May- 
wood, Illinois. 


You can see from this instance that 
quality control at Maywood is no “ivory 
tower” process. In fact, linings, adhe- 
sives, steel, tin plate, solder, seams, and 
paper—components of the merchandise 
we sell you—are all subjected to appro- 
priate, realistic tests. 


You get an extra dividend from these 


tests, too. For the wide margin of safety 
in Canco containers has through the 
years given meaning to the statement: 
“No other container protects like the 


” 


can. 
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just what. the big 
JANUARY “CONVENTION” _ 


January 
19-22" 


a mighty opportunity for canners and processors 


fo reach WHOLESALE GROCER 
CHAIN STORE and 
SUPER MARKET 
BUYERS 
@ Now, for the first time, canners and buyers will have a central meeting ground at 


This is a partial view of the interior to help manufacturers canned 


visualize how their products can be exhibited to The Food Industry Exposition will be held on Atlantic City’s famed Steel Pier from 
‘ maximum gdvantage. January 19th to 22nd inclusive — dedicated to the requirements of Wholesale Grocer, 
Chain Store, and Super Market Buyers. 


MAK E YO U g A rare opportunity for canners and processors to display products before the volume 
grocery buyers of America assembled at the center of convention activity. 


RESERVATIONS We earnestly suggest you plan ahead and make your reservations for exhibition 
Now! space now. On request, we shall gladly mail you a prospectus containing detailed 
information. 
FOOD INDUSTRY EXPOSITION 
DAVID M. SLOANE, Managing Director 
41 Park Row New York 7, N. 
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Ever stop to think what makes a certain brand of canned fruit or 
vegetable always taste the same? 

There are many reasons for uniform quality. Technicians in 
Continental’s Research Department are constantly on the job mak- 
ing test packs of all kinds of foods to establish the serviceability of 
new coatings, structures, closures and processing techniques. 

For example, the instrument shown measures heat penetration 
inside the can while the food is being cooked. This and other tests 
help to insure uniformity in flavor, color and consistency. 

Our customers benefit by ‘‘know how’”’ behind the scenes—that’s 
why so many look to Continental for the best in quality and the best 
in service, 


— 


CONTINENTAL 
CaN CoMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. i 
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EDITORIALS 


Review (C.T. 10/14, Pg. 16) we spoke rather 

disparagingly of shrimp, not that we meant it in 
that manner, but before we can be “jumped on” we 
want to make apologies. Speaking of the vaulting 
canned shrimp prices, we said: “All right, shrimp is 
a picayunish item as compared with other items of 
canned foods” (true, it is mainly produced down in 
the country made famous by the New Orleans Pica- 
yune, but) our words had hardly gone forth, when 
we read (in The New York Times) : 


G Revie BIG INDUSTRY—Last week in our 


“SHRIMP INDUSTRY A JUMBO IN SIZE 


“Shrimp hauls have totaled more than 150,000,000 
pounds annually in recent years, with nine-tenths com- 
ing from the Gulf Coast. The catch is exceeded in 
value only by salmon, tuna and oyster among all United 
States fisheries, the National Geographic Society re- 
ports. 

“In 1937 came a discovery that added a chapter to 
man’s knowledge of the shrimp’s life cycle and led the 
way to greater hauls. A vast and virtually inexhaustible 
“mine” of big shrimp was found in Gulf waters a few 
miles off the Louisiana coast. 


“Scientists knew that microscopic shrimp appear in 
the coastal waters throughout the spring and summer. 
Growing to a length of as much as five inches in a few 
months, they disappear at spawning time, and are not 
seen again. The mystery was: What becomes of the 
adult shrimp after spawning? 


“Riddle Is Answered—The 1937 find answered the 
riddle. Shrimp that escape the trawl in their early 
months move farther offshore to commit their countless 
eggs to the waters less than a day before hatching time. 
Continuing their seaward journey, they reach the 
shoals that are their retirement haven. There they 
complete their life cycle of twelve to eighteen months, 
sometimes growing to the jumbo size of fourteen 
inches, but never spawning again. 
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“Thus, offshore trawling for these big prawns may 
not have depleting effect on future runs of young 
shrimp. Shining fleets of 65-foot Diesel-powered trawl- 
ers have been built to work in this field and addi- 
tional offshore “mines” are in prospect. 


“Caused Permanent Boom—The discovery has 
brought a permanent boom to the two foremost towns 
of the shrimp industry—Morgan City and Houma—on 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway about fifty miles south- 
west of New Orleans. The small inshore trawlers 
and large offshore trawlers out of Morgan City alone 
now catch some 20,000,000 pounds of shrimp a year. 

“The commercial shrimp of Gulf and South Atlantic 
coast waters is Penaeus setiferus. Living, it is pale 
greenish gray and semitransparent, resembling its big 
cousin, the lobster. It lacks the large pincers of lob- 
ster and crawfish, and offers no meat from head or 
claw. Americans eat ten times as much shrimp as 
lobster. 

“Shrimp canning had its start on the Gulf Coast in 
1867, and resulted in the American product finding 
a market all over the globe. Some of the haul is 
ice-packed in barrels, and an increasing amount is 
quick-frozen.” 

No longer will that term “You. poor shrimp” carry 
derision. Know you now and from henceforth that 
shrimp is a gentleman of stature. 


THE SKY’S THE LIMIT—On Monday evening of 
this week President Truman, in his broadcast to the 
public over the radio, the purpose of which was to 
announce the removal of price restrictions on meat, 
has thrown the whole works wide open, and it will be 
interesting to watch and see the results. For this 
release will not be confined to meats, you may rest 
assured; that would not be the American, the demo- 
cratic way. The whole food list now has its complete 
freedom, which many of the highly vociferous had 
long demanded, and meats are merely the belle-weather, 
not meaning to refer particularly to the horse meat 
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that has been appearing on sonie tables. Those who 
turned up their noses at the idea of man’s best friend 
appearing on the table, are warned to hold their cheer- 
ing. As the radio announcer says: “Mr. Horse will 
be back in a minute.” 


It may be a long minute before all the beef now on 
hoof can be driven into the slaughter houses, and 
distributed to our tables and eaten, but as sure as 
gun’s iron they will clean up the visible supply of 
meat, and then the real fast days will be upon us. 
They prate of the eighty thousand, or million or bil- 
lion head of cattle on the ranges, but the rising prices 
will seek out and find every ounce of it, and the hungry 
consumers will dispose of it. Demand is far in excess 
of any possible supply, including what our industry 
used to call “carry-over stocks”. Only price restric- 
tions held any of it for those days of want which all 
thinking men could foresee: but the public wanted 
its meat and the President has listened, and has given 
it to them. Now we shall see. 


There has never been any trouble with the amount 
of supplies. They are enormous in all lines, meat 
included; but as large as they are the demand is, 
apparently, ten times greater. How can that be? Well, 
most recent statistics show that 58,200,000 people are 
gainfully employed, and at good wages; and those 
who are not forced to parade with these workers, have 
better than 150 billions of dollars in savings alone 
(Oh! yes, some of the workers have a share of this, 
but just for the argument’s sake let it stand that way.) 
With money in pocket, they are raring to spend, to buy, 
and they will! Price does not mean anything when 
they want a thing. Look around you and note the way 
they buy anything at any old price, be it a hundred 
times more than it is worth. Will the meat supply 
be able to meet that onslaught? Particularly after 
months of semi-deprivation? And after they have 


chased up the last morsel of meat, with many months 
needed to replenish the stocks, what then? 


When you were a youngster, mother used to make 
big batches of cookies at Christmas time and despite 
your begging, put most of them away to be doled 
out to you during the Christmas festivities. If she 
had left the bag where you could get at it—without 
at least trying to hide it—how long would those cook- 
ies have lasted? Men are only grown-up boys, and 
human nature is just as it ever was. Left to itself 
it would act as the cattle do, eat everything in sight. 
The wild animals are more sensible: they hide away 
stores of nuts and foods for the winter—but they have 
to hide them. That is what OPA was doing to make 
things last; but the dollar-hungry—and who is not?— 
demanded that all restrictions be removed, and now 
they have been removed. Wisely? Wait for the 
answer. The gamblers will clean up a nice pot on 
this move, but the day will come when they will have 
to disgorge their ill-gotten gains, to get enough for 
their own life’s needs. Meantime, what of the less 
fortunate of our country, and as for the poor, if there 
be any nowadays, God help them. 


The old and helpless; those on little incomes that 
have been put to their wit’s end to make ends meet; 
the white collar class as a whole if you exclude the 
upper ten—and that means the vast majority, will 
suffer, make no mistake. 


Well, at least it will be better now than it was dur- 
ing the last depression, when work had to be made 
for those who were hungry, and who still wished to 
retain their self-respect: we may have saved and put 
aside enough to care for the situation without call- 
ing on the public charity, as we did in 1932. The 
wisdom of that move may then become apparent, 
and be appreciated. 


GF ORGANIZATION CHANGES 


Simplification of corporate structure 
and decentralization of operating respon- 
sibility are the purposes of recent or- 
ganization changes announced by Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation. Most of the 
subsidiary corporations will be dissolved, 
and their operations will continue as 
divisions of General Foods Corporation. 
The divisions will be headed by gen- 
eral managers, who will be responsible 
for manufacturing, selling, and all other 
operations of their divisions. Each divi- 
sion general manager, in turn, will be 
responsible to an operating vice-president 
of the corporation. 


The field sales organization hereto- 
fore operating as General Foods Sales 
Co., Inc., will be known as General Foods 
Sales Division of General Foods Cor- 
poration. Under the supervision of vice- 
president W. M. Robbins, it will be head- 
ed by H. W. Sandberg, general man- 
ager. Associated with him will be G. 
A. Black, Central sales manager; C. A. 
Kolb, Eastern sales manager; R. H. 
Moulton, Western sales manager; Joseph 
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E. Zipf, Southern sales manager, and W. 
P. Lillard, manager of Special Service 
Section. 


Other major operations of the cor- 
poration heretofore set up as decentral- 
ized operating units, and for which no 
organization changes are announced, are 
the following. Reporting to vice-presi- 
dent E. T. Gibson: Birds Eye-Snider 
Division, B. C. Olney, General manager; 
General Seafoods Division, J. L. Alphen, 
general manager. Reporting to vice- 
president C. H. Gager: Walter Baker 
Division, H. O. Frye, general manager; 
Igleheart Brothers, Inc., which continues 
as a subsidiary corporation, E. J. Hese- 
man, president; Diamond Crystal Salt 
and Colonial Salt Division, J. J. LeClare, 
general manager; Bireley’s Division, F. 
Bireley, general manager; Franklin 
Baker Division, G. Hampton, general 
manager; Atlantic Gelatin Division, J. H. 
Cohen, general manager; Northland 
Dairy Division, C. B. Mallory, general 
manager; Electricooker Division, W. R. 
Flournoy, general manager. Reporting to 
vice-president U. C. Young: Corn Mill 
Division, J. J. Mullen, general manager. 
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TURN UNDER TOMATO VINES 


Says the Grower Review of The Green- 
castle Packing Company, Greencastle, 
Penna.: Turning under of tomato vines 
infected with late potato blight this fall! 
will help prevent a return of the dread 
disease which so seriously ruined many 
tomato crops this season. To insure a 
good job it would be well to disk the 
tomato field thoroughly before plowing 
This is advised for two reasons: (1) I! 
will make plowing under the vines easier 
and (2) it will cut the vines in sma! 
pieces resulting in more rapid decom 
position. This operation should tak: 
place as soon as possible after the tomat« 
field stops producing so that plenty 01 
time is given to the rotting of vines 
The disease fungus lives in the soil s: 
long as there is undecayed plant hos 
material present. 


It would also be wise to keep 194: 
plantings of potatoes and tomatoes at : 


considerable distance from this season’ 
tomato field. 
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BUYING GRADE JERSEY 


Cannery Inspection 
1946 Season 


The last truckloads of tomatoes to pull 

up to the loading platforms this season 
at New Jersey canneries will unofficially 
bring to a close the fifteenth season of 
tomato inspection and grading service 
performed by the State Department of 
Agriculture. In early September, a total 
of 35 Federal-State inspectors were em- 
ployed at the peak of the tomato harvest 
to determine the grade of the thousands 
of loads of tomatoes delivered to the 
food processors. 
' Although estimates on the tonnage of 
tomatoes which have been inspected at 
New Jersey canneries for farmers this 
season are not yet available, some idea 
of the volume of inspection work can be 
gained from the average volume in the 
years between 1936 and 1945, which 
amounted to 148,000 tons annually. A 
record was set in the summer of 1941 
when 220,655 tons were inspected for 
New Jersey producers. 

Holding licenses issued by the USDA, 
the inspectors serve at canneries and 
shipping points under an agreement with 
the Bureau of Markets, the USDA, and 
the New Jersey Agricultural Society. 
Since 1945, the men have been employed 
by the society which has facilitated their 
services. The project is directed by M. 
N. Edmonston, supervisor of fruit and 
vegetable marketing in the Bureau of 
Markets. 

Because the processing plants each 
year are absorbing an increasing per- 
centage of New Jersey grown fruits and 
vegetables and as most transactions are 
based on official grades, the importance 
of the inspection service has increased 
during the past decade. Both farmers 
and processors are agreed that the 
grades furnish a much more satisfactory 
basis for negotiating contracts and for 
fulfilling the terms of such agreements. 


INSPECTORS ARE NEUTRAL 


The position of the inspectors is al- 
ways a neutral one. Every endeavor is 
made on the part of the agencies charged 
with administering the service to see that 
the men. performing the work are ex- 
perienced and thoroughly familiar with 
the grade specifications and procedures. 

New Jersey farmers have come to 
rely year after year upon the impartial 
judgment of these men who certify to 
the quality, condition and grade of fruits 
and vegetables. Many of the inspectors 
who were assigned to New Jersey this 
year have been engaged in this service 
to the food industry for more than 10 
years. A number are local farm boys 
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From “Farm Service News,” New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture. 


who have qualified as inspectors and have 


had experience in many States ranging 


from Florida to Maine wherever their 
services are needed at shipping point 
centers and canneries. They are as- 
signed by the USDA, moving from State 
to State as crop season advance. 


In most cases, fees covering the costs 
of cannery inspection services are borne 
by the operators, under cooperative 
agreements between both Federal and 
State agencies and the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Society. Generally, contracts 
are drawn up in the spring between in- 
dividual growers and canners, stipulat- 
ing payment for produce on the basis of 
grades determined from sample lots. As 
a rule, the contracts specify a certain 
price per ton to be paid for No. 1’s, a 
slightly lower price for No. 2’s and 
nothing for culls. 


INSPECTIONS START IN APRIL 


Each year late in April, inspectors 
take their places daily at the loading 
platforms and grading tables of New 
Jersey canneries when the first cuttings 
of the asparagus harvest appear. 


Beginning in late July, tomato inspec- 
tion gets under way. As each farmer’s 
load moves to the cannery platform, in- 
spectors take a typical sample weigh- 
ing about 100 pounds from the load. 
Then, after examining each tomato, the 
graders sort th.m into separate bins 
classified as No. 1 grade, No. 2 grade, or 
culls. The weight of each lot can be 
seen on the scales placed at the head 
of each bin, and serves as the basis to 
determine the percentage of each grade 
in the entire load. The grower receives 
a memorandum certifying the percentage 
of tomatoes in each of the two grades 
and of culls. 

Canners have the privilege of reject- 
ing a load if an inspector’s report indi- 
cates a high percentage of culls. The 
inspector’s job is to determine the per- 
centage of each grade in the load and 
to issue a certificate to that effect. If, 
for any reason, the grower or the can- 
ner is dissatisfied with the grade re- 
ported on a load of tomatoes, either one 
is privileged to ask for a regrade. In 
case the farmer believes that the first 
sample was not representative of his 
load, he can request the inspector to add 


Service In 15th Year As Bureau of Markets Ends 


more baskets or use an entirely new 
sample. In either case, the results of 
the two samples are averaged to deter- 
mine the final grade. 


GROWERS MAY QUESTION DECISION 


If accuracy of the inspector’s work 
is questioned, a grower may request an 
“appeal inspection.” In such cases, an- 
other grader samples the load using an 
entirely new sample. The results of an 
“appeal inspection” are recorded on an- 
other certification and the first is voided. 
The second certificate is marked “appeal 
inspection” and stamped with the num- 
ber of the certificate which it supersedes. 

Although farmers are free to ask for a 
regrade, most of them rarely do so. Ac- 
cording to Edmonston, regrades seem to 
run slightly in the farmer’s favor. How- 
ever, the records of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that year in 
and year out there is no substantial dif- 
ference from the original grade. 

Upon request for a regrade, the grow- 
er moves his truckload to another plat- 
form where another inspector handles 
the tomatoes. The second grader does not 
see his co-worker’s tabulation until his 
own grading is completed. 

“The average farmer takes a keen in- 
terest when his tomatoes are sorted in 
the hopper,” said Edmonston. “Inspec- 
tors are instructed to welcome questions 
as to why any tomato may grade as No. 
2 quality instead of the premium class. 
If an employee cannot explain, that to- 
mato goes into the No: 1 hopper,” Ed- 
monston remarked. He declared that the 
Bureau of Markets has found upon care- 


ful study of inspection records that the. 


men are as uniform in their work as is 
humanly possible. 


Prior to 1926, before the determina- 
tion of the official grades by Washing- 
ton marketing specialists and the inaug- 
uration of the inspection service for can- 
nery tomatoes, most processors contract- 
ed and bought tomatoes on a flat price 
per ton or container. No price variations 
were made between loads of excellent 
quality and those that were mediocre. 
Thus, there was little incentive for farm- 
ers to deliver high quality produce. 

After a study made in 1926 of produc- 
tion methods for tomatoes and the re- 
quirements of the canning industry, the 
USDA drew up standards for whole to- 
matoes which remained in effect until 
revised in 1938. The industry quickly 
adopted the use of official grades, find- 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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California Tomato Price Adjustment 


Effective October 10, 1946, Amend- 
ment 5 to Supplement 19 to Food Prod- 
ucts Regulation 1 adjusts processors’ 
maximum prices of tomato paste pro- 
duced in California. The adjustment 
provided allows processors whose fac- 
tories are located in California to in- 
crease their maximum prices for all 
items of tomato paste produced in that 
state, as otherwise determined under the 
supplement, by 4.6 per cent. This ad- 
justment is calculated to return to the 
canning industry in that area the aver- 
age total cost of making and selling this 
product. 


From cost data submitted by a firm 
of certified public accountants covering 
substantially all processors of tomato 
paste in California it has been deter- 
mined that the present maximum prices 
of tomato paste of the industry in that 
area do not cover total costs. Proc- 
essors in this area have been unable to 
purchase tomatoes at the Department 
of Agriculture’s designated price of 
$25.00 per ton and the industry gen- 
erally has paid an average increase over 
the designated price of $4.00 per ton. 
It has been ascertained from the De- 
partment of Agriculture that processors 
in this area paid a weighted average 
price of $29.00 per ton for tomatoes. 
Due to the high solid content of this 
product the payment of $4.00 per ton 
above the designated price (i. e. the 
maximum amount for raw material which 
processors are allowed to reflect in their 
maximum prices under the supplement), 
has thrown processors of this commod- 
ity in a loss position on their tomato 
paste operations. 


The amount of the adjustment neces- 
sary to cover total costs was determined 
by calculating 1946 weighted average 
prices for the can sizes of tomato paste 
being packed by first increasing 1945 re- 
ported prices by the 1946 adjustments 
provided in the supplement, and then 
determining by what percentage these 
prices must be increased to cover the 
weighted average total costs of the com- 
panies included in the cost study referred 
to above. The Price Administrator has 
determined that the adjustments grant- 
ed by the accompanying amendment is 
necessary to correct maladjustments that 
would interfere with an effective transi- 
tion to a peacetime economy. 


The amendment also adds a dollars- 
and-cents increase factor to the table in 
section 6 (e) (4) for No. 3 cans of Ital- 
ian pear shaped tomatoes. This table 
provides dollars-and-cents figures which 
processors add to their maximum prices 
for the can sizes listed, as otherwise de- 
termined under the supplement, to com- 
pensate for the loss of the incentive sub- 
sidy which is no longer payable, and for 
the increase in price of 14 cents per dozen 
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No. 2 can basis which was recommended 
for production reasons by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and made effective by 
Amendment 4 to the supplement. At 
the time these increases were provided 
the Price Administrator was not aware 
that some processors were also packing 
tomatoes in No. 3 can size, and since it 
has been ascertained that this can size 
is now being used the amendment pro- 
vides an appropriate increase for this 
can size. 


COAST SARDINE PRICES RAISED 


Increases in canner’s ceiling prices for 
canned California sardines and in pro- 
cessor ceilings for Pacific Coast sar- 
dine oil, fish meal and fish scrap, effec- 
tive October 7, were announced by the 
Office of Price Administration. 


Wholesale ceilings for canners of 
Pacific Coast sardines are being raised 
by 14 per cent. Retailers and other dis- 
tributors will take the new ceilings upon 
receipt of first shipment at the new rates. 

New processor increases on sardine 
oil, fish meal and scrap amount to 1% 
cents a pound for the oil and $7 a ton 
for the meal and scrap. 


An OPA cost survey showed that sar- 
dine canners and oil reduction plant 
operators—who also manufacture fish 
meal and scrap—have been absorbing a 
36 per cent increase in raw fish costs, 
in addition to recent labor and mate- 
rial increases. 


OLIVES DECONTROLLED 


Through Amendment 60 to SO 132, 
effective October 11, domestic green 
olives were removed from price control. 
Domestic ripe olives have already been 
freed from ceilings. OPA found that 
domestic green olives totaled less than 
one-fifth of the supply of green olives 
consumed in this country and are insig- 
nificant in the cost of living. Freed 
prices are not expected to rise above the 
level of ceilings still in effect for im- 
ported Spanish green olives. It was 
found that the industry was in a hard- 
ship position which would require an 
increase in price ceilings if the item 
remained under price control. 


TIN EXPORTS 


To insure enough tin plate for the food 
packing season in countries below the 
equator, the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration will permit the Office of In- 
ternational Trade to begin licensing up 
to 55,000 short tons of tin plate for ex- 
port in the first quarter of 1947. 

Mose L, Harvey, Director of CPA’s 
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Bureau of International Supply, said that 
this had been done to minimize the im- 
pact of tin plate orders on steel mill 
schedules. It is the Government’s policy 
to reduce tin plate exports during our 
own canning season and increase them 
during the canning season in regions be- 
low the equator, such as South Africa, 
Australia and Latin America. 


“All of this tinplate is used for the 
preservation of perishable food, a large 
part of which moves into the devastated 
areas of Europe and Asia, thereby help- 
ing to remove some of the pressure on 
our own food supply,” Mr. Harvey said. 


OIT had asked CPA’s permission to 
license before January 1 an amount 
equal to fifty per cent of the fourth 
quarter allocation. This would have been 
charged against the allocation for the 
first quarter of 1947, and shipped in 
that quarter. Allocations of tinplate for 
each quarter are usually determined 
near the end of the preceding quarter 
and orders may not be placed until the 
beginning of the quarter for which the 
allocation has been made, Mr. Harvey 
explained. 


“These orders will be for delivery in 
the first quarter of 1947, but by allow- 
ing them to be placed now, the Govern- 
ment will enable mills to schedule pro- 
duction better,” Mr. Harvey said. “The 
OIT request was screened down by CPA 
from 68,000 short tons, which would have 
been fifty per cent of fourth quarter allo- 
cations, to 55,000 tons.” 


WARNS AGAINST PRICE RISE 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has stated that in their consideration of 
canned food items the supply is con- 
sidered to be adequate if the canned 
food is available in both processors and 
distributors hands in sufficient quantities 
to enable the consumer to purchase the 
product when desired. An essential part 
of this consideration has been that such 
canned foods that have not been declared 
in short supply, that is to say, those 
items that have been decontrolled are not 
expected to rise in price unreasonably 
above the official ceilings established by 
OPA and in effect at the time of decon- 
trol. It was pointed out that should 
the price of a canned food product rise 
unreasonably after it has been decon- 
trolled, this will likely be considered as 
an indication that the item is in short 
supply and may be so declared in the 
next regular announcement of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. A canned food 
product having once been taken off the 
list of products in short supply may 
reappear in the list at some future date 
if the Secretary is convinced that it is 
no longer in ample supply as measured 
by the policy outlined above. 
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SELECTING YOUR REPRESENTATIVE 


Make the choice carefully—tThe small, newer or the large departmen- 
tallized?—He must plan his presentations as a help to more quickly and 
profitably sell your products—Broker must serve both seller and buyer 


By BETTER PROFITS 


A friend down town is a food broker 
of national status. Once in a blue moon 
we get together for a visit and when 
we do, worlds are remade according to 
our own interpretation of events which 
have transpired and also those casting 
their shadow before them. Incidently, 
I keep my sales and merchandising ears 
quite wide open because he has started 
a great many men along the road finally 
leading them to success in the food sales 
field. Last night he let drop a remark, 
among several others, that gave promise 
of help to many salesmen if noted as 
sound advice and of course, heeded. As 
a matter of fact, many of us, long in 
the selling field, would do very well in- 
deed to remember his remark and act 
as he suggests as far as our contact 
calls on food brokers is concerned. 


He was overly tired, he looked it and 
he acted it. In explanation, he offered 
this explanation. He said: “This week 
we have had six field men in the office. 
They all represent worthwhile accounts 
but they also demand as their right, a 
certain amount of attention. My own, 
personal attention, and we have had 2 
active markets all the week. As a result, 
my regular work suffered from lack of 
full attention. None of the visitors was 
too well satisfied with the time I could 
give him”. You may recall in articles 
written before, I have often mentioned 
that quite often we are impressed with 
the personality of a man heading a brok- 
erage organization, as well as feeling, 
because of his sales record, that our 
account will do best if placed with him 
in a certain market. I find no fault with 
the soundness of such reasoning, but I 
also point out that we usually can not 
have everything in a brokerage office. 
Nor can we. 


Remember the instances in your per- 
sonal operations when you have been 
attracted to some representation, but 
have been in turn a little hesitant about 
taking it on because of unusual activity 
at a time of a visit on your part, when 
you felt that one account and only one 
was getting any particular attention at 
that time because of market activity. I 
have always pointed out that you must 
take your choice when appointing repre- 
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sentatives between two set-ups. On the 
one hand you may choose a small, usually 
newer organization having a relatively 
small number of accounts, and feel quite 
certain your account will have every 
necessary support at all times, or you 
will appoint as your representative a 
larger brokerage house, generally depart- 
mentalized, and hope that all will be 
well as far as maximum attention to 
your account is concerned. In such a 
case, you can have little kick coming 
when an occasional market movement in 
some account other than yours throws 
the whole force into a frenzy of activity 
and for the moment leaves your field 
representative cooling his heels, as it 
were, will the men with whom he ex- 
pected to cover several important calls 
are busy with the account of another. 


Such a situation need not be a serious 
time-waster, however. A frank discus- 
sion of the state of affairs will quickly 
disclose whether or not the temporary 
flurry of activity or another principal 
account will seriously delay the routine 
of your man. Generally it will not even 
though your representative calls on the 
accounts he is to see in company with 
some brokerage representative other than 
the one generally covering your account. 
There is, however, another interesting 
phase of such a matter. 


If you are fortunate, your field repre- 
sentative will always have his personal 
program so arranged that the brokerage 
principal will always have time for him 
and his activities. This should be his 
ultimate objective. In other words, let 
him plan his presentations to the trade 
of your product, its stock situation and 
possibilities so that all will welcome his 
visits, as those of a man who is in a 
position to help them sell more of your 
goods more quickly and profitably be- 
cause of the message he brings. Frankly, 
unless he does this, quite often with 
your careful advice and guidance, he 
is not going to bring results in increased 
co-operation and profitable sales which 
you have a right to expect. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS 
There is little use even now of a man 
on the trade who is simply a “Glad 


Hander” and a liker of double run 
features in the city’s leading motion 
picture palace. Or one who looks for- 
ward on each visit to a market where 
they are to be found, to eating in a 
restaurant where the steaks are espe- 
cially thick and juicy. (Try and find one 
today!) No, whether or not your brok- 
erage representation is so organized as 
to be able to give all necessary, undi- 
vided attention to a visit from you or 
your field man, no matter what is cook- 
ing in other accounts, if you and your 
men are so prepared for these visits to 
brokerage organizations that you take 
them a real message, they will find time 
for your necessary accompaniment to the 
trade, no matter what else demands their 
attention at the time. 


I know, you have a right to feel that 
your account should be uppermost in 
the minds of your representatives at all 
times, but be realistic. If your broker 
is worth his salt he is as much of a 
buyer’s broker as he is a manufacturer’s 
representative, no matter what he may 
tell you when taking on your account. 
Common sense tells us he must be just 
this or else he will not be able to swing 
business your way when the going is 
tough, as it will be some day, and pos- 
sibly sooner than you expect at this time. 


POST ’EM WELL 


Always be careful that every time you 
call on a brokerage organization every- 
one in it whom you meet, and all the 
trade you cover, will be glad you visited 
them because of the way you equipped 
them to do a better job selling your line. 
And you need never fear the least slight- 
ing of your account at any time, no mat- 
ter what else transpires in the office in 
connection with the accounts of others. 
In other words, “Glad handing” alone 
is never enough. You need to give out 
constructive help to your brokers and 
customers if you are to merit the atten- 
tion you expect. 


Your future sales and customer co- 
operation will increase as you plan your 
work on the trade and among brokers 
accordingly, 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


TRI-STATE CONVENTION PLANS 


The Board of Directors of the Tri- 
State Packers Association met last week 
to complete arrangements for the asso- 
ciation’s fall convention that will be held 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
December 4 and 5. The convention will 
convene at 10:30 A.M., Wednesday, De- 
cember 4, with a tomato meeting where 
full discussion of the tomato blight 
situation will take place. After the gen- 
eral luncheon, various commodity group 
meetings will be held. Thursday morn- 
ing’s meeting will be devoted to the in- 
terest of corn canners, when various 
reports on standards will be given. The 
feature of this meeting will be a display 
and grading by canners of duplicate 
samples from the various experimental 
packs that were prepared in this area 
this season. The final event of the con- 
vention will be the annual meeting of 
the Board of Directors. On Wednesday 
evening the Get-Together Committee will 
sponsor a dinner and entertainment given 
by members of the allied industries. 


MILTON LARSEN DIES 


Milton W. Larsen, 55-year-old Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of The Larsen Com- 
pany, Green Bay, Wisconsin, died in a 
Milwaukee hospital on October 8 follow- 
ing a nervous breakdown. The com- 
pany which Mr. Larsen headed, is one 
of the oldest canning firms in the State 
of Wisconsin and was founded by his 
father in 1885. Mr. Larsen had been 
actively engaged in the management of 
the company for over 35 years and was 
a member of the Old Guard Society. He 
is survived by his widow, a daughter, 
Mrs. Robert Hunt of Buffalo, New York, 
a granddaughter, his mother, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Larsen of Los Angeles, two brothers 
and three sisters. 


JOINS BLACKBURN COMPANY 


Leland L. Pickering, for many years 
active in food distribution in the State 
of California, has joined the William 
M. Blackburn Company, general food 
brokers of San Francisco, as an active 
partner. Mr. Blackburn has been in 
the food brokerage business for the past 
five years and prior to that time was 
associated with Safeway Stores, Inc. in 
a managerial capacity. 


GEORGIA DATES 
The Annual Convention of the Georgia 
Canners Association will be held at the 


De Soto Hotel, Savannah, Georgia, De- 
cember 4, 5 and 6. 
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CANNED MEAT DECONTROLLED 


National Food Brokers Association 
has advised its members that when 
Agriculture Secretary Anderson and 
OPA Administrator Porter issued their 
joint order removing price controls on 
meat, at the direction of the President, 
they included “all food or feed products 
processed or manufactured in whole or 
substantial part from live stock”. Check- 
ing with OPA for more exact definition 
of “substantial” NFBA was informed 
that the order decontrols all food or feed 
products derived from livestock which 
contain at least 3314 per cent of the 
decontrolled items. This includes all 
edible grease and lard but OPA em- 
phasized that it does not include inedible 
greases, oil, tallow, etc. derived from 
livestock. 


NCA BOARD TO MEET 


President Fred A. Stare has called a 
meeting of the Board of Directors of 
National Canners Association for No- 
vember 19 and 20 and a meeting of the 
Administrative Council for November 18. 
The meetings will take place in the 
Shoreham Hotel at Washington. The 
Board will discuss a number of important 
matters relating to association services 
and will give particular attention to 
plans for the annual convention to be 
held at Atlantic City the week of Jan- 
uary 19. 


SOUTH FLORIDA CANNERS ELECT 


Meeting at the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Daytona Beach, October 11, the South 
Florida Canners Association unanimously 
reelected the following officers: S. Bech- 
hold, Fort Lauderdale, President; George 
Penrose, Miami, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent; and W. J. Rothrock, Fort Pierce, 
Secretary. 


NEW CANNING FIRM 


Jones Brothers Canning Company has 
been incorporated at Greer, South Caro- 
lina, with an authorized capital of $40,- 
000, to can fruits and vegetables. Officials 
are O. F. Jones, President and Treas- 
urer; and B. W. Jones, Vice-President 
and Secretary. 


MOVES 


J. M. Rattray & Company, Boston food 
brokers, will move into more and spa- 
cious quarters in the Park Square Build- 
ing in Boston on November 12. 


States. 
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BUIST BUYS LANDRETH SEED 


Robert Buist Company, 4 S. Front 
Street, Philadelphia, have bought the 
D. Landreth Seed Company from the 
Supplee-Biddle Company of Philadelphia, 
who took over the Landreth interests in 
1943. The Landreth business will con- 
tinue to operate under the name of D. 
Landreth Seed Company for a time, with 
headquarters for both firms being at 4 
S. Front Street, Philadelphia. Charles 
Landreth, who has been serving as vice- 
President of the D. Landreth Seed Com- 
pany, will continue to serve in that 
capacity. This brings together two of 
the oldest seed houses in the United 
The Landreth firm was estab- 
lished in 1784 and the Buist Company in 
1828. 


GIBSON JOINS PLATT COMPANY 


A. G. Gibson, who has been actively 
connected with the food brokerage busi- 
ness in Cleveland for many years, has 
joined the staff of Platt & Company, 
Cleveland food brokers. When Morris 
Keller, well-known Cleveland food brok- 
ers, was taken sick a few weeks ago, 
he called on Mr. Gibson to take care 
of his business during his illness. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Keller’s death an arrange- 
ment was entered into between his widow 
and Platt & Company to take over the 
representation of her husband’s principal 
lines. Under the arrangement Mrs. Kel- 
ler will receive a share of the gross 
commission earnings on her husband’s 
lines for a number of years. 


NIAGARA FILTER EXPANDS 


Announcement has been made of a 
large expansion program now in the 
process of completion by Niagara Filter 
Corporation of Buffalo, New York, well 
known manufacturers of pressure leaf 
filters for industrial service of all types. 
Niagara has acquired new plant facili- 
ties which will almost double existing 
space, has increased its working force 
100 per cent and installed a number 
of new machines calculated to really 
speed production. 


The company’s 1946 business volume 
will approach three times the 1945 total, 
reflecting the rapid growth of the com- 
pany and heavy demand for its prod- 
ucts. The present expansion move is 
calculated to permit the company to 
handle in 1947 twice as much business 
as this year. 


A sizeable portion of the volume in- 
crease is due to the heavy demand for 
Niagara’s Patented  solderless filter 
leaves. The company also produces a 
full line of industrial filters, slurry 
feeders, and other filtration equipment. 
New models are currently being designed 
in response to demands of industry and 
are expected to be in production by the 
first of the year or earlier. 
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CANNED WHOLE CHICKEN 


Chicago Western Corporation, 56 East 
Walton Place, Chicago 11, is introducing 
Pinafore Whole Chicken, a new poultry 
product which is packed to sell at a 
popular price. This item is the third in 
the Pinafore line—the others being 
Boned Chicken and Boned Turkey. 

Packed whole without giblets so that 
it may be used in a number of ways, the 
2% lb. chicken may be stuffed with dress- 


ing and served roasted after a few 
minutes’ browning, cold as it comes from 
the can, fricasseed, or a la king. The 
broth in which the chicken is packed may 
be used for basting and gravy or for 
soup. 

The can itself is lithographed in a 
bright yellow with red and black letter- 
ing and shows a golden brown whole 
baked chicken super-imposed on a white 
pinafore against the yellow background. 


NEW NCA MEMBERS 


The following firms have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the National 
Canners Association since September 14: 
Bixby Canning Company, Bixby, Okla- 
homa; P. J. Burke Packing Company, 
Inc., Bellingham, Washington; Delaware 
Mushroom Cooperative Association, 
Hockessin, Delaware; Fruitland Pack- 
ing Company, Shelby, Michigan; Georgia 
Canning Company, Wayside, Georgia; 
Mawer-Gulden-Annis, Inc., Brooklyn, 
New York; Peace River Canning Com- 
pany, Wauchula, Florida; Pomeroy 
Mushroom Company, Pomery, Pennsyl- 
vania; Portland Fish Company, Portland, 
Oregon. 


EDWARDS JOINS 
DAVE LANDRETH 


J. Russ Edwards, long associated with 
D. Landreth Seed Company as sales rep- 
resentative, has joined David Landreth, 
owner of the Bristol Seed Company, 
Bristol, Pennsylvania. Mr. Landreth was 
formerly associated with D. Landreth 
Seed Company as an executive, and en- 
tered the business on his own account 
when the firm was bought out by Sup- 
plee-Biddle in 1943. 
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ORDERED TO CEASE 


The FTC has issued an order directing 
the French Sardine Company, Terminal 
Island, California, to discontinue paying 
commissions and brokerage fees or any 
compensation or discount in lieu thereof 
to buyers of seafood products who pur- 
chase for their own account. The Com- 
mission found that the respondents in 
addition to selling its seafood products 
through “legitimate intermediaries” to 
act as its agents, and to whom are paid 
commissions and brokerage fees for serv- 
ices rendered, also sells to direct buyers 
who purchase for their own accounts for 
resale. It was payment of brokerage 
fees to such direct buyers that the Com- 
mission held to be in violation of the 
R-P Act. 


D. E. YINGLING PASSES 


D. E. Yingling of Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, who operated a canning factory 
in partnership with J. I. Burgoon, passed 
away on October 10th. Mr. Yingling 
had been in ill health for the past three 
years and during that time was _ not 
actively engaged in his canning inter- 
est. The canning operations of Burgoon 
and Yingling have been continuous since 
1920. Surviving are his wife and 
daughter. 
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BUTLER EXPANSION 


Paul B. Butler, President of the Butler 
Packing Company, has announced a 
$600,000 expansion program which will 
double the capacity of the company’s 
new and not yet completed $1,500,000 
plant at Oakland, California. The new 
plant, which was operated for this year’s 
tomato season, was laid out in accordance 
with plans developed by the firm’s pro- 
duction and engineering staffs and em- 
bodies many new and exclusive features. 
When finally completed it will be one 
of the most modern and efficient units 
in the country. 


In addition to tomato products the 
Oakland plant will tremendously aug- 
ment the company’s Seattle plant in the 
production of its original line of Den- 
nison’s prepared foods which includes 
Chili Con Carne, Meat Balls, Pork and 
Beans, Lima Beans and Ham, Spaghetti, 
etc. Development of new products to 
add to the line will be worked out in 
the scientific laboratory and test kitchen 
now being installed at the Oakland plant. 
Starting with local distribution in Seat- 
tle, the Dennison line has enjoyed 
phenomenal growth on the Pacific Coast. 
Key personnel working under Mr. But- 
ler’s direction are Carl F. Roberts, Pro- 
duction Vice-President; J. Dudley Wal- 
ler, Sales Vice-President; W. H. Hotz, 
Chief Engineer; Walter Miller, Purchas- 
ing Agent; and F. H. Bateman, Plant 
Superintendent. 


SUCCEEDS DAD 


R. W. (Woody) Richardson has suc- 
ceeded his father, the late R. E. Richard- 
son, as representative of the Associated 
Seed Growers, Inc., in the Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and adjacent territory. R. E. 
(Bob) Richardson had represented As- 
grow in the territory since 1926. 


SPEEDWAYS NEW YORK EXHIBIT 


Speedways Conveyors, Inc., of Buffalo 
will exhibit, in addition to their regular 
line of material handling equipment, sev- 
eral new products at the 17th National 
Exposition of Power and Mechanical En- 
gineering in New York City on Decem- 
ber 2. 


Most prominent of these new products 
will be Speedways’ SpeedLIFT, Jr., an 
adjustable, reversible, endless belt pow- 
ered conveyor or lift; their new DeLuxe 
Conveyor constructed of bright plated 
frames and lightweight aluminum, cor- 
rosive resistant wheels; the “Y” Flip 
Switch, a new switch which allows pack- 
aged merchandise to go straight ahead 
or off on a 45° curve; and their Speed- 
GLU, a glue applicator used in glued 
lok-loading of carload or palletized load- 
ing, which has met a long-felt need in 
the shipment of damageable carton mer- 
chandise. 
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Get Higher Quality & Greater Yield 


THE MIDGET HULLER 


When you use the Midget in your field work you 
know in advance just how your Peas are develop- 
ing and when to cut them, to give you your pack 
exactly as you want it. There is no guess work 
when you use the Midget. Pods are pulled 
off the vines and hulled in the Midget to de- 
finitely determine the right cutting time. It pays 
big dividends. 


Write for full particulars, plans for walking 
fields, etc. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
“The Original Grader House” 
BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 
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PIEDMONT LABEL co INC. 


LITHOGCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 
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Chisholm-Ryder Co. 


Announces the Purchase of 


Ayars Machine Co. 
of Salem, New Jersey 


Chisholm-Ryder Company, Inc., of Niagara Falls, New 
York, has acquired the Ayars Machine Company, Inc., 
of Salem, New Jersey. This adds to the CRCO Line of 
Food Processing Equipment a ccmplete range of Fillers, 
recognized in quality and performance to be worthy of the 
CRCO slogan, “The Best of Everything For the Food 


Processor.” 


Ayars Fillers and Canning Machinery need no intro- 
duction to canners, having an enviable record dating back 
to 1837. Ayars Fillers are in use to pack 80% of the can- 
ned beans, peas and tomatoes produced in the United 
States. With over 100 basic patents in the field of Can- 
ning Machinery, the acquisition of the Ayars Company 
will enable CRCO to better serve the industry. 


For the present there will be no change in handling 
orders for Ayars equipment. . . all orders going to the 
Salem, New Jersey, office. 


With the addition of the Ayars Company, Chisholm- 
Ryder Company, Inc., is now made up of the original 
successors to the founders of peas vining, plus the Ameri- 
can Utensil Company purchased in 1939, the New Way 
Machine Company, purchased in 1943, and the newly- 
acquired Ayars Machine Company . . . enabling Chis- 
holm-Ryder Company and its affiliates to say, more than 
ever, “The Best of Everything For the Food Processor.” 


THE BEST CO.m. 


OF 


Coenything 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 25, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 25-26, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Texas Canners Association, 
Driscoll and Plaza Hotels, Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 


OCTOBER 28, 1946—National Food 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 3-7, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

NOVEMBER 8, 1946—Annual Fall 
Meeting, Michigan Canners Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

NOVEMBER 11-12, 1946— Annual 
Convention, Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 18, 1946—Administra- 
tive Council, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1946—33rd Annual 
Convention, Association of Pacific Fish- 
eries, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1946—Board of 
Directors, National Canners Association, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946— Annual 
Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DECEMBER 2-3, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Illinois Canners Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DECEMBER 4-6, 1946—Annual Con- 


vention, Georgia Canners Association, De 
Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, lowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

DECEMBER 10-11, 1946— Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

DECEMBER 12-13, 1946—6l1st An- 
nual Meeting, Association of New York 
State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 12, 1947—Annual Meeting, 
National Food Brokers Association, At- 
lantie City, N. J. 

JANUARY 19-23, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 20-24, 1947—Annual Ex- 
hibit and Meeting, Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


JANUARY 20-23, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National - American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 6-7, 1946—Thirty-ninth 
Annual Meeting, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

FEBRUARY 7-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1947— Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee - Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

FEBRUARY 18-20, 1947 — Technical 
School for Pickle and Kraut Packers, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

MARCH 16-21, 1947—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, San Francisco, Calif. 

MARCH 31-APRIL 4, 1947—Sixth 
Annual Convention, Frozen Food Insti- 
tute, Inc., Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 

APRIL 10-11, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


CHASE CO, soLD—Announcement has 
been made to the effect that the Airline 
Foods Corporation, of New York, has 
purchased the canning business of the 
Chevy Chase Company, San Jose, Calif., 
and that additions will be made to the 
lines handled. Elmer E. Chase, Jr., 
founder of the California company, will 
be associated with the new owners. 


LABOR CASE APPEALED—The California 
Unemployment Appeals Board has taken 
under advisement the case of a group 
of CIO cannery workers seeking unem- 
ployment compensation for time lost last 


‘spring during a labor dispute at the plant 


of Libby, McNeill & Libby, at Sacra- 
mento. CIO attorneys argue that the 
workers were locked out, while attorneys 
of the growers and canners’ group con- 
tend the workers were on strike and 
therefore not eligible for payments. 


NEW IMPORT FIRM—The G. R. Barth 
Co., importers and exporters of food 
products, has been incorporated at San 
Francisco, Calif., with a capital stock of 
$10,000, by G. R. Barth, W. C. Downey 
and J. H. McIlwaine. 


NEW CANNING FIRM—The_ Claribel 
Canning Co. has been incorporated at 
Modesto, Calif., with a capital stock of 
$100,000, by Pietro Giambanca and Har- 
old A. Bair. 


NEW PLANT—The Blaw-Knox Corp., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has purchased a 26-acre 
tract near Santa Clara, Calif. as a site 
for a million-dollar plant to manufacture 
food processing and road-making equip- 
ment. 


EXPANDING—The Burke Rubber Co., 
San Jose, Calif., has arranged to erect 
a $60,000 addition to its plant. It spe- 
cializes in the manufacture of rubber 
conveyor rolls for canneries. 


NEW BRANCH OPENED—William J. Lin- 
denberger, food broker with headquart- 
ers at 16 California St., San Francisco, 
Calif., has opened a branch office at 
Seattle, Wash., with this in charge of 
Frank V. L’amie. 


CANADIAN PACKS - 1945 


Preliminary figures on the Canadian 
pack of canned fruits and vegetables in 
1945 show sharp reductions in canned 
apple juice, pears, baked beans, corn, 
peas, tomatoes, and tomato juice in 1945 
as compared with 1944. However, the 
pack of canned peaches, plums, and 
soups was moderately larger and that of 
beets, carrots, and baby foods rose sub- 
stantially. 

The pack of canned apple juice dropped 
to 10,737,253 pounds from 18,464,161 
pounds in 1944; other apple juice rose 
to 4,402,223 pounds from 846,042 pounds. 
Canned pears totaled 9,946,853 pounds 
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in 1945 compared with 19,960,379 pounds 
in 1944; peaches, 19,233,053 pounds com- 
pared with 18,175,416 pounds; plums, 
11,578,654 against 10,316,726 pounds. 


The pack of baked beans (including 
lima beans) amounted to 37,538,473 
pounds compared with 44,182,683; beets 
13,126,084 against 4,844,563 pounds; car- 
rots, 17,738,092 compared with 2,755,474; 
corn, cream, whole grain, 43,113,462 
against 58,869,393; peas, 92,495,212 com- 
pared with 113,122,584; tomatoes, 62,- 
450,327 against 103,491,013. 


Baby foods totaled 14,629,537 pounds 
as compared with 9,573,196; soups of all 
kinds, 131,690,928 against 124,892,865; 
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and tomato juice, 88,003,731 compared 
with 138,839,079. 

The 1945 canned pack of other fruits 
and vegetables included the following, 
with figures for 1944 in parentheses: 
apples, including crab apples, 10,075,690 
pounds (12,001,833); apricots, 1,040,466 
pounds (2,911,354); cherries, 1,476,962 
(3,423,245) ; beans, green or wax, 35,740,- 
545 (39,710,303); pumpkin and squash, 
4,449,766 (16,423,361) ; sauerkraut, 3,178,- 
612 (1,646,120) ; tomato paste, puree and 
pulp, 15,384,554 (22,934,059); other to- 
mato paste, puree and pulp, 1,876,526 
(6,719,622); tomato catsup 2,266,762 
(5,084,111); other tomato catsup, 16,- 
352,812 pounds (22,164,436). 
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niform seed, free from mixture, high in 
germination and vitality are prerequisite for maximum yield of uni- 
form quality in the container. 

Washburn’s pure line seed stocks include uniformity in plant type, 
uniformity in season of maturity, .uniformity in. sizes and shapes, 
uniformity in sugar content, uniformity in color at harvest stage. 

Washburn’s perform numerous operations to avoid mixtures, to 


maintain appearance of seed, to insure high germination and vitality. 


Outstanding performance by Washburn’s 
is obtained not.by chance but by plan 


This is the thirty-sixth of a series-of advertisements show- 
ing that ‘Performance Washburn’s’’ covers every factor 


necessary for the production of high quality seed, 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO, 


Breeders and: Growers of Seed P 


OScow, 


eas and Beans 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Needs Time To Get On Its Feet— 
Hope To Restore Canned Foods Market 
Page—Need Your Help—Normal Market 
Conditions Will Again Prevail—Give Us 
The Figures—Market Will Get More Active 
—Give Uncle Sam the Canned Foods 
His Boys Need 


UNCERTAIN—With the practical wiping 
out of OPA, and the market free, with 
the exception of canned tomatoes, can- 
ners and buyers have either been dazzled 
by the sudden light, or are uncertain 
how to proceed or where, like a man 
just released from prison. The whole 
thing is all too new to expect the market 
to be normal, or to act normally this 
week. It will get set soon and so true 
is that that we intend to restore our 
Market Pages of all canned foods as 
we carried them before the war. But 
just how quickly that can be done we 
cannot say and you must be patient. 
It will take time to get the figures, and 
to be sure of the prices being charged 
and collected. 

No one realizes better than we do 
what a risk it is to formulate a price 
market page such as this, because in 
actual fact there is never anything like 
a definite market. There must always 
be sales above and below the prices we 
have to quote, and there will continue 
to be, so long as America remains a 
democracy, with the right of any man 
to do as he pleases with his own prop- 
erty. But of necessity there must be 
some rallying-point around which every 
market is built, i.e., some quoted prices 
on canned foods as a guide to both sel- 
lers and buyers, and for all those who 
have goods to sell, or are anxious to 
buy. In other words, normal market 
conditions would now seem to be pos- 
sible of restoration, with all restraints 
and price controls off, and if this be so 
the sooner it can be put into force the 
better. Everyone of you can help in 
this endeavor. Everyone of you is inter- 
ested in this, as many of you are selling 
or buying, and those are “the Market 
prices” if you stop to think. Give us the 
truth on such transactions and we will 
build the market quotations. You can- 
ners and brokers constitute the market, 
together with the buyers, and in that 
sense are really playing a game of Soli- 
taire, and no one cheats himself playing 
solitaire. 

Let’s get started on an honest basis. 
By that means the market will be able 
to fight off the attacks of the wolves— 
the smart-Alecs who try to rig the 
market for their own benefit. You know 
at what prices you have sold, and the 
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conditions; give us that information, and 
if all canners, for their own protection 
will do this, the real market will be 
established. That keeps it open and 
above board, and all can depend upon 
it. It does not stop any man from sell- 
ing, or buying, at any price agreed upon 
between the two parties—or of giving 
away the goods, if he chooses—but in the 
absence of a Stock Market, or a Cotton 
Exchange, A Corn Exchange, or a Wheat 
Exchange—a definite place where canned 
foods might be offered, bid for and sold 
automatically making the market prices. 
It is the only way a market can be built. 
And we must have one, else how do you 
know that you are getting “market 
prices”? 


THE MARKET—Buying is slow, but it 
will quickly pick up, because shelves 
are bare or nearly so, and the heavy 
winter demand is just beginning. They 
will clean you out of every case of canned 
foods you have, no matter what the prod- 
uct, if it is of acceptable quality—and 
if it isn’t, we hope they make you eat 
it. And you can pretty well name your 
own price. The buyers are doing their 
best to make it seem that huge quantities 
of all sorts of canned foods are on hand, 
but read the market reports in this is- 
sue and see that even those packs which 
were admittedly large this season, are 
going or have gone, and more being 


asked for. There has been nothing like 
the present demand in all recorded 
history. 


Don’t hurry. Let the market get used 
to the new light—after being in con- 
finement all these years. The buyers 
want your goods—must have them—and 
“seg will pay you a fair price for the 
ot. 


GOVERNMENT CANNED CORN REQUIRE- 
MENTS—Says Corn Canners Bulletin of 
Oct. 17th: “Field buyers for the Pro- 
curement Division of the Quartermaster 
Depots in Chicago, New York and Stock- 
ton, California, have been instructed to 
purchase 1,291,167 cases, basis 24/#2’s, 
of canned corn and report difficulty in 
obtaining confirmation from canners on 
a voluntary basis. 

“Granted that these requirements have 
been issued at this late date and that 
many canners have allocated their entire 
pack to civilian buyers, it appears neces- 
sary that these allotments be adjusted 
wherever possible in order that this gov- 
ernment requisition be filled. 


“The Procurement Division have ex- 
pressed a sincere desire to obtain con- 
firmation from canners on a voluntary 
basis, each to supply a specified part of 
the order when solicited by the Field 
buyers. 
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“We are officially informed, however, 
that from present indications it will be 
necessary to issue and use an FR-9 
priority order in those cases where pro- 
curement cannot be made on a voluntary 
basis. 

“Uncle Sam has been our biggest and 
best customer for several years and has 
expressed a preference for canned corn 


. which in turn reflects the opinion of our 


men in uniform all over the world. 

“Our reports now indicate that the 
pack will exceed last year by about 2 
million cases which is more than enough 
to meet this government requirement and 
provide an ample supply for civilian 
customers at the same time. 

“May we urge your co-operation with 
these Field Buyers when they call on 
you for your share.” 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Showing Resistance—Seek Price Ad- 
justments, But How?—Strikes and Demur- 
age Charges Add To Worries—Buyers Would 
Like To See Some of the Heavy Peach 
Pack—Bearish On Citrus Juices—Cautious 
On Canned Corn Owing To Big Pack— 
Tomatoes Strong But Puzzling—No prices 
On Fall Packed Beans—All-Time Low Sal- 
mon Pack—Apricots Have Been Moved 


By “New York Stater”’ 


New York, October 18, 1946. 


THE SITUATION—For the first time in 
years a definite buyers’ resistance move- 
ment has appeared in the canned food 
market here. It was particularly notice- 
able in fruits, now decontrolled. It was 
also apparent that the high asking prices 
brought this to a head and that there 
was every reason to believe a widening 
of the movement would follow. Canned 
peaches and pears, 1946 packs, are 
priced at a level well above former ceil- 
ing schedules and traders believe that 
after the first flush of buying in retail 
stores, which movement was_ inspired 
mainly by the fact that housewives hav: 
been unable to obtain any quantity wort] 
while since shortly after the turn of th: 
year, the novelty soon would disappear 
A more sane view of the situation is 
now developing and with it a study 0: 
the price. This effect is backing up wit! 
wholesalers noting less demand and firs 
hands likewise experiencing less cal! 
Price adjustments appear to be a neces 
sity, although just how they will b: 
accomplished in view of the high pro 
duction costs remains to be seen. 

Corn, also recently decontrolled, ha: 
not been in exceptionally heavy demand 
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HULLING 


EQUIPMENT 


KEY 
PROFITS 


For the successful operation of a pea or 
lima bean cannery, no mechanical equip- 
ment is so important as efficient and eco- 
nomical hulling equipment. Machines that 
will thresh the highest percentage of the 
quality from the vines, that reduce break- 
age and save peas, largely determine the 


profit. 


For this reason, Hamachek Ideal Viners 
and equipment are playing an increasingly 
important partin the production of canned 


and frozen peas and lima beans. 


MACHINE CO. 


KEWAUNEE 
Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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BURI 


CASE PACKER 


With this speedy automatic machine, one operator 
does the work of three hand packers! Send for 
circular. 


Write, also, for folder describing 
the Burt Universal Labeler which 
is speeding up production and 
lowering costs for leading Food 
Processors. 


BURT MACHINE CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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although leading packers naming open- 
ing prices covering allotments to buyers, 
advanced prices only fractionally above 
previous ceilings. 

Generally, business continues to be upset 
in this area by the trucking and steamer 
tieups, as well as the freight embargoes 
and the worry on the part of receivers as 
regards constantly increasing demurage 
charges on freight cars covering goods 
which they are unable to obtain. 


THE OUTLOOK—Removal of price con- 
trols on meat and the promise of a 
quick ending of controls on other items, 
except where scarcities actually exist, as 
well as the movement to bring the 
markets once again to a normal trading 
basis, dependent entirely upon the law 
of supply and demand, was welcomed in 
the canned food trades. However, as to 
the extent of business that will follow 
remains an open question. There are 
many difficulties still to be overcome. 
Shipping and trucking tieups are prob- 
ably paramount issues at the moment, 
but there is also a disposition in many 
quarters to expect a buyers’ resistance 
movement as a result of the high prices 
prevailing for many canned foods, espe- 
cially the fruits. There is also the ques- 
tion that with meat supplies flowing more 
freely whether or not a decrease in 
canned food buying may follow, with de- 
mand also likely to turn to some extent 
to the fresh markets and freezers. 


Much is being made of the 17,500,000 
cases estimated as the pack of cling 
peaches on the coast this year. The trade 
here would like to know, if such is the 
case, where are the peaches? In fact, 
many interests here have been notified 
by packers that they will be forced to 
reduce allotments and that deliveries in 
some instances will not reach 50 per 
cent of expectations. Pears, likewise, in 
the Northwest are a respectable pack, 
yet prices are exceedingly high, with 
some selling interests frankly admitting 
that they are “ashamed” of the price 
schedule. 

One group that is likely to feel the 
increased selling competition this year 
is citrus juices, the trade feels. There 
is already an idea that the market will 
settle below a dollar on grapefruit juice. 
Civilian markets, this season, will be the 
main buyers, and with a record citrus 
crop now in sight, it is generally realized 
that the packing situation from the 
standpoint of supplies is becoming decid- 
edly bearish. 


cORN—The first flush of buying is re- 
ported to be over and the trade is content 
to study the situation. Supplies are esti- 
mated to be above the 30,000,000 cases 
produced a year ago, while the price 
level is perhaps about 25 per cent higher. 
Many interests are adopting a cautious 
attitude, it was reported, as supplies still 
on retailers’ shelves in some instances 
are reported to be quite fair. Fancy 
whole kernel golden corn sales unlabeled 
are reported at $1.75 for 2s and $8.75 
for 10s f.o.b. factories. An odd situa- 
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tion in the market is that some can- 
ners are confirming SAP orders booked 
before decontrol and at ceiling prices, 
which would figure out around $1.50 for 
whole kernel golden. It was reported 
that inasmuch as these were booked, 
before decontrol, presumably with old 
customers, packers were unwilling to 
withdraw from filling these sales. 


TOMATOES—One of the few items re- 
maining under price control is attracting 
considerable buying interest, but there 
is an absence of packer offerings. Cali- 
fornia packing totals in some quarters 
are reported as below expectations, and 
while it was felt that packers were with- 
holding offers waiting for possible early 
price decontrol, others maintained that 
the trouble developed in the fields where 
the movement from canners suddenly 
fell away. There was talk of blight 
appearance, as well as damage from 
rains. This is one item that the avail- 
able supply in the open market is far 
below trade requirements, but whether 
this will be held for the removal of regu- 
lations later on, or until the advent of 
the new year, so as to avoid further tax 
problems, remains to be seen. 


PEAS—There are reports in the trade 
that fully 60 per cent of the pack will 
be out of packers’ hands by Nov. 1. 
This would indicate an excellent trade 
position. However, most of the buying 
activity in this market at the moment 
is centered in fancy qualities, and offer- 
ings are decidedly limited. Standards 
are offering, with traders more disposed 
to back away from the market. There 
are various reports heard as regards 
the position of substandards, some that 
the export interest is heavy and the 
quantity on spot was greatly reduced, 
while others intimated that a reasonable 
bid would soon uncover substantial sup- 
plies. 


BEANS—Southern canners are still 
withholding opening prices for the Fall 
packs, but the situation is somewhat bet- 
ter than a year ago inasmuch as the 
quality of the crop is believed to be good 
although the quantity is smaller. Mean- 
while, demand is better and there is the 
belief in many quarters that this buying 
interest will soon make important head- 
way in the matter of reducing dis- 


EXPORT - IMPORT 
CANNED & BOTTLED 


FOODS 


We welcome all offers and inquiries 


Arthur Harris 


ESTABLISHED 1926 
11 Broadway, NEW YORK 4, NV. Y. 


Tel: Bowling Green 9-3238 Cable: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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tributor stocks. Extra standard cut 
beans, 2, 3 and 4 sieve was offered at 
$1.50 for 2s and $7.55 for 10s f.o.b. 
Maryland cannery. 


TUNA—The season has been a decided 
disappointment especially as regards 
Albacore, with the latter pack believed 
to have been the smallest in recent years. 
Normal trade outlets for tuna are not 
believed to be getting anywhere near 
their share of supplies, the intimation 
being that a large part of the offerings 
are going through “under the counter 
channels”. 


SHRIMP—Prices were advanced to the 
highest level of the year, with packers 


‘establishing a selling schedule at $6.25 


per doz. for small and corresponding ad- 
vances of 50c a dozen for other grades. 
The current price position is due to the 
big export and Government buying pro- 
grams, an exceedingly small pack as com- 
pared with normal, heavy fresh market 
and freezer demand, and the fact that 
buyers regardless of the high retail costs 
are still in the market for all they can 
get their hand on. Some interests, how- 
ever, felt that with the decontrol of 
meats and coming other decontrols, this 
move may put a brake to the market 
action. 


SALMON—Unusually small trade sup- 
plies are held to be inevitable this season 
for the pack to Sept 21, show a total of 
only 3,871,000 cases, about 400,000 cases 
smaller than a year ago. This means 
that the 1946 production was virtually 
an all-time low. Meanwhile, there is a 
big demand, much of which cannot pos- 
sibly be met. 


PEACHES — Considerable comment is 
heard in trade circles relative to this 
product. The pack was estimated re- 
cently around 17,500,000 cases in Cali- 
fornia for clings, the largest ever pro- 
duced. However, trade interests here 
complain that they are not getting any- 
where near their allotments. Some at- 
tribute this strange situation to a heavy 
export business on the Coast, but even 
so, there were many who believed that 
with such a large pack, domestic demands 
could also be met. 


APRICOTS—Coast reports are that the 
bulk of the pack has moved from first 
hands. There is an exceptionally heavy 
demand both on spot and at packing 
points, but buyers are looking for fruit 
in heavy syrup, which is almost impos- 
sible to find at this time. 


PEARS—Further opening prices were 
announced by packers but they were in 
line with others, around $4.05 for 2%%4s. 
Some feel that while the pack is above 
that of a year ago, there will be a 
sufficient demand to absorb the full 
total, despite the unusually high price 
level. Others are rot so certain that 
this will be the case and there are reports 
coming through now of some buyers 
turning to other and cheaper fruits. 
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FOR A PREMIUM CAN OF PEAS... 


effort and maximum success. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


. . . incorporate STA-GREEN Process into your pea canning 
lines and identify it on your label. This label stands for 
RETENTION OF NATURAL COLOR AND FLAVOR and will 
result in increased premium sales. The process is simple and 


can be geared to your present packing lines with minimum 


A limited number of licenses available to canners in time 


for next years pack. Write for details today. 


PRODUCT ADVANCEMENT CORPORATION 


Available Nou! 
HAMILTON 


STAINLESS STEEL 
(STEAM JACKETED 


This standard kettle is 
complete with iron 
stand, brass safety 
valve and a 2" brass 
quick opening draw off 
valve. Also included is 
a double motion stain- 
less steel agitator with 
H.P. gearhead mo- 
‘tor. The kettle is pro- 
vided with a 2-piece 
lift off stainless steel 
cover, polished both in- 
side and out. Capacity 
30 gal. up to 500 gal. 
Outlets can be fur- 


HAMILTON 
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nished from I!/." to 6" 
diameter. Standard kettles 
are built for 90 Ibs. work- 
ing pressure. Also fabri- 
cated in copper (plain or 
tinned interior). 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Most Crops Have Come Through Fairly Well 
—The Records—Canned Figs Moving— 
Growers Prices Show Heavy Advance—More 
Interest In Olive Canning—Higher Prices 
For Peaches Asked and Received—The Ques- 
tion of Sliced Peaches—Tomatoes Continue 
To Roll In To the C ies—C s Out 
Of the Market—Everybody Wants Sardines 
—Fish Receipts At Canneries Show Heavy 
Falling Off—The Salmon Pack Figures— 
West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, October 17, 1946. 


THE MARKET—Near ideal weather con- 
ditions prevailed this fall and fruit crops 
in general have been harvested with a 
minimum of losses, according to reports 
of the California Crop Reporting Serv- 
ice. A rain visited the State late in 
September, but this was followed by good 
drying weather and there was little 
actual damage to fruit crops. The com- 
mercial apple crop, now largely har- 
vested, is estimated at 7,560,000 bushels, 
or three million bushels less than the 
bumper crop of last year. First of the 
season production forecasts for 1946-47 
citrus fruits have just been brought out 
and this places the new orange crop at 
81 per cent of a full crop, against 77 
per cent a year ago. Grapefruit is 77 
per cent of a full crop, against 79 per 
cent at this time last year, with lemons 
76 per cent against 80 per cent a year 
earlier. The season has been favorable 
for California figs, with the State aver- 
age reported at 87 per cent of a full 
crop. The grape crop promises a har- 
vest of 2,663,000 tons, or about 92 per 
cent of the probable national production. 

THE Crops—The olive crop is uneven, 
but is developing satisfactorily, with 
harvesting getting under way. The 
State average is but 52 per cent of a 
full crop, but a year ago it was much 
less. 


The harvesting of peaches was com- 
pleted in September and a crop of 533,- 
000 tons of clingstones and 347,000 tons 
of freestones is indicated. Both of 
these estimates represent increases over 
earlier estimates. The Bartlett pear crop 
is estimated at 256,000 tons, or about 
40,000 tons less than last year. The 
crop of other varieties of pears is esti- 
mated at 36,000 tons, or 10,000 tons less 
than in 1945. The prune crop is esti- 
mated at 203,000 tons, against 226,000 


tons in 1945. Harvesting and drying 
was completed without loss from rain. 


Ficgs—California canned figs are mov- 
ing into consumption at about the same 
relative rate as other canned fruits, with 
a considerable demand for export. Re- 
turns to growers have shown steady 
gains in recent years, so consumers are 
paying much more than formerly. In 
1940 growers received an average of 
$57.50 a ton for figs delivered to ship- 
pers or canners. In 1942 the average 
price rose to $79.30 a ton, and in 1944 
it was $130. Last year’s price was 
$136.60. 


OLIVES—Keen interest is being shown 
in olives for canning and prices promise 
to set new records. A sizeable increase 
in output is expected over that of last 
year, in view of the larger crop, but 
canners seem unwilling to make an esti- 
mate at this time. The California Olive 
Association recently released figures cov- 
ering the 1945-46 pack, placing this at 
932,355 cases, or rather less than the 
preliminary estimate made a few months 
ago. 


PEACHES—Some canners have made 
further increases in the price of canned 
peaches, with the result that some caus- 
tic observations are heard, but these do 
not seem to prevent sales being made 
at top figures. Some canners whose 
brands have long sold at lower prices 
than those asked for nationally adver- 
tised lines are now getting more for their 
product. It is quite interesting to note 
that while some canners are getting more 
for sliced peaches than for halves, others 
sell both at the same price, despite a 
recognized difference in production cost. 
There is a definite loss of fruit and juice 
in the slicing operation, but it is like- 
wise true that some fruit that would 
be graded standard in halves becomes 
choice in sliced form, offsetting some of 
this loss. Not a few in the trade con- 
tend, however, that there should be a 
differential of 5 cents a dozen in favor 
of sliced, with some holding out for 10 
cents. Choice cling peaches in No. 2%4s 
are quoted from $2.50 to $2.85, but some 
quotations are only for the records, with 
individual packs sold up .in some in- 
stances. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes still rolling into 
canneries in quantities, but there’s a feel- 
ing of fall in the air and the season may 
come to a quick end. There seems little 
doubt but that the goal of a million tons 
for canning purposes will be reached. Up 
to October 5 a total of 814,337 tons had 


been delivered, against 382,280 tons to a 
corresponding date last year, when the 
season was about two weeks later. Some 
of the larger operators are out of the 
market for the time being, not caring 
to sell any more of the pack until it 
is completed. 


SARDINES—Insistent demands are com- 
ing from all parts of the country for 
California sardines, the trade apparently 
having discounted the reports of a pack 
failure to date. It does sound a bit 
fantastic, but here are the records of 
landings for the season to October 11: 
San Francisco, 439 tons, against 62,919 
tons a year ago; Monterey, 17,353 tons, 


against 109,250 tons a year earlier, and 


San Pedro, 15,827 tons, against 20,800 
tons. The canned output is in about the 
same proportion. Many boats have gone 
from San Francisco and Monterey to fish 
in southern California waters, but even 
with the greatly enlarged fleet there the 
catch is smaller than last year. Canners 
have been given a 14 per cent increase 
by OPA. 


SALMON—The final summer season re- 
port from Alaska indicates that the sal- 
mon pack there reached 3,879,955 cases, 
made up of 31,874 cases of kings, 1,040,- 
987 cases of reds, 2,041,648 cases of 
pinks, 581,197 cases of chums and 184,- 
249 cases of cohoes. In no variety was 
this year’s pack larger than that of last 
year. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Strike of Alabama Oystermen Ends—AIll 

Oysters Now Go To the Raw Market— 

Shrimp Receipts Drop Off—tLouisiana Still 
Getting Fair Amount of Crabs 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., October 18, 1946. 


STRIKE ENDS—The two-week-old price 
dispute between the oyster catchers, or 
tongers, and the dealers in Alabama, 
which kept the oyster boats tied to the 
docks ever since the season opened on 
Oct. 1, ended following an emergency 
mass meeting held at Bayou La Batre, 
Alabama, Monday night, October 14. 

The settlement was announced in Mo- 
bile by Eugene W. Jemison, president 
of the Alabama Wholesale Seafood Deal- 
ers Association, who said the catchers 
had accepted the dealers’ prices. 

The dealers had offered to pay last 
year’s prices of $3.75 and $4 a gallon, 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


Tee Univen Comorany Westminster, Md. 


HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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EQUIPMENT 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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while the catchers had been holding out 
for $4 and $4.50 per gallon plus ex- 
penses. 

The entire Alabama Gulf Coast oyster 
fleet went out Tuesday, Oct. 15 into 
Mobile Bay and adjacent waters for the 
first time this season. 


Prior to the settlement, the Mobile 
Bay Sea Food Union (Ind.) called a 
general strike of all commercial fisher- 
men along the Alabama Gulf Coast Mon- 
day in support of the oyster catchers’ 
demands. 


A union spokesman said nearly all 
oyster tongers in this area were out 
Tuesday, and Jemison said all dealers 
should have a fairly large supply of 
oysters by Friday or Saturday. 

Only an occasional oyster boat has 
gone out since the season opened Oct. 1 
because of the price dispute. 


No report of the oyster tongers in 
Louisiana and Mississippi being in the 
strike, but Louisiana reported only 
2,257 barrels of oysters having 
been produced last week and Missis- 
sippi reported none. 

All oysters produced now are for the 
raw market as none are being canned 
and will not be until about December. 


SHRIMP—There was almost a 50 per 
cent drop in the production of shrimp 


in Louisiana last week over the previous 
week, but as Alabama, Mississippi and 
Texas each had an increase, the total 
production for this section dropped only 
1,975 barrels or.about 25 per cent. 

The canneries received 1,375 barrels 
of shrimp less last week than the 
previous one, which is about a one-third 
drop. 

Louisiana produced 3,636 barrels of 
shrimp last week, including 1,659 barrels 
for canning; Alabama 189 barrels, in- 
cluding 50 barrels for canning; Missis- 
sippi 1,959 barrels, including 821 barrels 
for canning and Texas 1,302 barrels. 

While the total holdings of frozen 
shrimp for all areas reporting increased 
170,000 pounds during the week, which 
made it approximately 1,600,000 pounds 
more than 4 weeks ago, yet the total 
holdings were 1,470,000 pounds less than 
holdings of one year ago. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES—There was 
approximately 181,100 pounds less shrimp 
produced in the South Atlantic States 
last week than the previous one. 

Shrimp production from the South 
Atlantic States during the week was as 
follows: 


FLORIDA — Apalachicola (Gulf area) 
17,100 Ibs., Mayport 9,800 lbs., St. Aug- 
ustine 17,000 lbs., Fernandina 10,900 Ibs. 


GEORGIA—St. Mary 8,500 lbs., Bruns- 
wick 22,300 lbs., Darien & Valona 12,- 
000 lbs., Thunderbolt 6,300 Ibs. 


S. CAROLINA — Beaufort 9,000 
Georgetown 1,100 lbs. 


lbs., 


N. CAROLINA — Southport 17,500 Ilbs., 
Moorehead City 45,300 lbs. 


HARD CRABS—Louisiana had an _ in- 
crease of 41,762 pounds of hard crabs 
last week over the previous week, as 
145,318 pounds were produced last week 
and 103,556 pounds the previous one. No 
other area in this section is reporting 
hard crabs. 


NEW SPICE FIRM 


Joe W. Graf, for many years asso- 
ciated with William J. Stange Company 
of Chicago, is President of the newly 
formed G & A Food Products, Inc., of 
Akron, Ohio, which will manufacture 
spice extractions for food processors. 
Production and research of the new com- 
pany will be under the direction of 
Joseph A. Adams, who had also been 
associated with Stange as chief research 
chemist. Joseph P. Graf, a son of the 
President, is also an executive of the 
new company. 


BETTER JUICE 


You Can Have 
These Advantages 
of Low Gost and 

High Quality 


4. Avoid cost of coring tomatoes. 5. Elimi- 
nate cost of pre-breaking and pumping. 6. Pro- 
duce juice of better body, flavor, and color. 
7. Protect quality by avoiding aeration, as- 
suring a juice that will retain its appearance and 
full food value. 8. Maintain proper tempera- 
ture control over product throughout production 
processes. 9. Obtain full, continuous production. 
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Ask for complete, information now, without obli- 
gation. 
The Langsenkamp Line is Complete for To- 
mato, Pumpkin, and Other Fruit and Vege- 
table Products. 


LESS 


© With Langsenkamp Units, adapted to the 
specific requirements of your plant, you can 
produce with all, or most of these advan- 


1. Operate with minimum manpower. 2. Ob- 


SALT IS IMPORTANT! 


@ Are you using the right 


answers based on your in- 


m yield from raw stock. 


3. Have maximum production capacity for 
given size units of balanced capacities 


JUICE EXTRACTOR 
for use with either cold-break or 
hot-break tomatoes. Eliminates 
coring. 
MANGLER-PUMP 
breaks or tears tomatoes, creat- 
ing a product that can be pump- 
ed. Eliminates flight elevators. 
HOT-BREAK TANKS 
increase yield from raw stock. 
Obtain all flavor juice and re- 
lease pectin from skin and 
seeds. 
JUICE HEATING UNITS 
either single or triple tank 
models, for continuous heating. 
JUICE STRAINER 
removes all broken seeds. fibre, 
bag lint and other undesirable 
elements from juice. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


West Coast 


KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. | Foop 


206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Oregon and Washington 
INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 


1412 N, W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 


LANGSENKAMP 


EQUIPMENT 


BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


TOM Mc 
P. ©. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utah 
Northeastern States 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Tri-States 
LAY 


Canada 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 
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grade, the right grain, the 
right amount of salt? 
Does it meet your needs 
100%? If you’re not sure, 
we'll gladly give you the 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mich. 


dividual requirements. 
Absolutely no obligation, 
of course. Simply write 
the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. DY-10. 


THE BERLIN CHAPMAN 


sepa’ 


SPLIT REMOVER through the. by 


STONE and MUD remover, 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY. 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., BERLIN, WIS. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


Washington, D. C., October 10, 1946. 


TOMATOES—Reports received by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics from 
tomato canners and products manufac- 
turers about October 1 indicate a total 
of 3,093,900 tons of tomatoes will be 
produced for processing in 1946. This 
exceeds the 1945 production of 2,688,400 
tons by 15 per cent and the 1935-44 aver- 
age of 2,343,200 tons by 32 per cent. 

On October 1, a yield of 5.18 tons of 
tomatoes for processing was indicated for 
1946. This compares with 4.91 tons ob- 
tained in 1945 and the average of 4.98 
tons for the 1935-44 period. Yield pros- 
pects improved slightly during September 
in most of the important States except 
Colorado, Iowa, New York and Ten- 
nessee. 


SWEET CORN—Sweet corn production 
prospects improved slightly after Sep- 
tember 1, according to information re- 
ceived by BAE from canners and freez- 
ers. On October 1, a total of 1,253,400 
tons was indicated, which exceeds the 
1945 production of 1,129,200 tons by 11 
per cent and the 1935-44 average of 935,- 
320 tons by 34 per cent. 

The yield per acre indicated on Octo- 
ber 1 of 2.47 tons compares with 2.34 
tons obtained in 1945 and the average 
of 2.32 tons. In Iowa and Nebraska, the 
yield per acre in prospect on October 1 
has never been exceeded. Yields ex- 
pected this year in Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington are also above average. 

GREEN LIMA BEANS—On October 1, a 
record high production of green lima 
beans totaling 42,910 tons, was indi- 
cated for processing in 1946, according 
to BAE. Crop prospects improved 
slightly during September. The indi- 
cated production exceeds the 1945 ton- 
nage of 34,680 tons by 24 per cent and 
the 1935-44 average of 27,720 tons by 
55 per cent. It is 2 per cent above the 
tonnage indicated on September 1. 

A yield of 1,183 pounds of shelled lima 
beans per acre was in prospect on Octo- 
ber 1, compared with 1,194 pounds in 
1945 and the average of 1,115 pounds 
per acre. Yield prospects improved dur- 
ing September in California, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, which more 
than offset the reduction in several of 
the other important States. 

BEETS—A total production of 141,200 
tons of beets for canning is indicated 
for 1946, on the basis of information 
received by the BAE from canners of 
beets on the October 1 condition of the 
crop and probable yield. This is 24 per 
cent less than the 1945 production of 
186,600 tons, but 54 per cent above the 
1935-44 average. 

On October 1, a yield of 8.47 tons was 
expected. This compares with 10.14 
tons obtained in 1945 and the average of 
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6.63 tons. The yield per acre now indi- 
cated is half a ton more than was indi- 
cated on September 1. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT—The yield of cab- 
bage for kraut on acreage under con- 
tract was only slightly lower on Octo- 
ber 1 than was indicated on September 
1. According to BAE, 107,000 tons of 
kraut cabbage is in prospect for 1946 
from the estimated total of 10,880 acres 
under contract or on kraut packers’ own 


or leased land. This compares with - 


103,090 tons estimated for 1945 and an 
average of 70,250 tons for the 1935-44 
period from contracted acreage on own 
plantings of kraut packers. Most of the 
reduction occurred in Ohio and Indiana. 

Information is not available at this 
time concerning the quantity of cabbage 
that may be purchased on the open mar- 
ket for manufacture into kraut. Esti- 
mates of such purchases will not be made 
until December, but for the 1935-44 
period, about 54 per cent of the tonnage 
on the average, was obtained by pur- 
chase on the open market. 


PIMIENTOS—The tonnage of pimientos 
in prospect on October 1 in California 
and Georgia is estimated at 18,050 tons 
by BAE. This compares with 12,650 
tons obtained in 1945 and an average of 
17,070 tons for the 1935-44 period. 

On October 1, a yield of 1.34 tons was 
indicated, which compares with 1.42 tons 
obtained in 1945 and the average of 1.21 
tons. Dry weather in September reduced 
yield prospects in Georgia, but in Cali- 
fornia the crop was maturing under 
favorable conditions. 


BUYING ON GRADE IN JERSEY 

(Continued from page 7) 
ing that controversies between farmers 
and management were eliminated. Grow- 
ers were encouraged to improve produc- 
tion and harvest methods in order to 
increase the percentage of tomatoes of 
high quality. 


SERVICE BEGAN IN 1917 


The wartime conditions which pre- 
vailed in 1917 and 1918, are credited the 
inauguration of official grade inspection 
of fruits and vegetables. A_ serious 
shortage of badly needed railroad re- 
frigerator cars was attributed to delays 
in unloading due to disputes over quality 
in inter-State shipments. The cars were 
tied up while receivers and _ shippers 
argued over claims. An appeal was made 
to the USDA to study the situation. The 
Federal department organized a stan- 
dardization bureau which published de- 
scriptions of standards for products such 
as apples and potatoes being shipped in 
car-lots. 

Soon men were employed and trained 
by the USDA to act at terminal markets 


as unbiased judges to inspect and cer- 
tify the quality, condition and grade on 
the basis of the new U. S. standards. 
At the present time, there are about 112 
grades issued on 75 to 80 fruits and 
vegetables. 

So successful were the market inspec- 
tions that shippers at points of origin 
appealed to Washington to extend the 
same service to them so that produce 
could be packed in accordance with the 
Federal standards, thereby eliminating 
possible complaints from receivers. The 
first shipping point inspection was begun 
in the State of Washington in 1922 for 
apple packers. From the few apple in- 
spectors the organization has grown to 
a present-day force of 2,000 men engaged 
in shipping point work in every State 
where fruits and vegetables are of com- 
mercial importance. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 

THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933, 


Of The Canning Trade, published weekly at Balti- 
more, Md., for October 1, 1946, State of Mary- 
land, County of Baltimore. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Arthur J. Judge, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of The Canning Trade, and 
that the following is to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

_1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, THE CANNING TRADE, INC., Edi- 
tor and Managing Editor, Arthur I. Judge; Busi- 
ness Manager, Arthur J. Judge. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) 

THE CANNING TRADE, INC., Baltimore, Md. 


Arthur I. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 
Arthur J. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 
Edward E. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any,-contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
seribers during the twelve months preceding the 
date shown above is 2,302. 

Signed ARTHUR J. JUDGE, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day 
of September, 1946. 

MARY A. FELDER, Notary Public. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Ince., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
vffer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


BAG AND BOX PILERS; Floor-to-Floor Conveyors; Vibrat- 
ing Sereens for cannery waste de-watering, for root vegetable 
cleaning, sizing, and grading; Motor Truck Scales. Thousands 
in use. Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone Garfield 5712—University 2832 Eve. 


FOR SALE—42” Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press in good condi- 
tion for cider or apple juice processing. Blue Ridge Fruit 
Growers, Sperryville, Va. 


FOR SALE—For prompt shipment, standard 40 x 72” ver- 
tical and Baker type Horizontal Retorts; Steam Jacketed Ket- 
tles; BC Stainless Steel Food Choppers and FMC Pasteurizers; 
Stencil Cutters; Peerless Exhaust Boxes; High Pressure Pumps; 
CRCO and Buck Bean Snippers; Pulpers and Finishers; 4 
Robins Pea Podders, like new. List your idle machinery with 
us. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


FOR SALE—3 new Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, tilting 
and stationary types; three new Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed 
Kettles, tested to 90 p.s.i.; Stainless outer jackets, complete with 
stands, bronze valves and safety valves, never been used, ready 
to ship immediately; 3 Karl Kiefer Rinsers for half-gallons; 10 
Bottle Washers, all sizes and capacities; 5 Bottle Fillers for 
liquids; 11 semi-automatic Labelers, including Ermold, Liquid 
National, World Jr., and World Improved, Oslund; also World 
and Liquid Rotary Automatics (capacity 60-80 bpm) and Liquid 
O & J Duplex Automatics (20 bpm); double pipe Pasteurizers 
or Heat Exchanges; 3 x 3, 4 x 4, and 9 x 9 Ice Compressors; 
8 Milk Pasteurizers; 5 portable clamp-on type Agitators; 5000’ 
Wheel Type Gravity Case Conveyor. All this equipment in our 
stock for immediate delivery and priced to sell. Charles S. 
Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. Phone: 
AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—1 Belt Conveyor, 11” wide, 39 ft. long in sepa- 
rate sections, motor belt drive, working condition. Price includ- 
ing motor, $650.00. Plymouth Rock Provision Co., Inc., 1560 
Boone Ave., New York 60, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 1946 Model Ayars Hi-Speed 9-pocket Uni- 
versal Tomato and Cut String Bean Filler. Used sparingly one 
season. Sampson Canning Co., Box 426, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Equipment. Three 72-case Ft. Wayne Steriliz- 
ers, V Belt Drive; 1 Ft. Wayne Pilot Sterilizer, 4 HP, 115 
RPM, GE Motor 440V with square-D Starter; Thirty-eight 
(38) 6-case Steel Sterilizer Cages Standard Size; 1 Sterilizer 
Cage Conveyor; 600 steel Trays, 24 can size, 12 3/16” x 18%”; 
2 Portable Cage Trucks with rubber tires; One 20-unit Baby 
Filler; 1 gallon Filler 6-unit Mojonnier #M115 hand operated 
with trays; 2 Filler Float Chamber-Dickerson-Copper; 1 Tall 
Dickerson Filling Machine, 48 brass units; 1 Can Stamper; 1 
Leak Tester Tub with rubber belt about 12” wide; 1 Full Can 
Elevator; 1 Tall Trayer from Filler Manual; 1 Baby Boxer, 
Manual; 1 Tall Elevator and 2 Tray Dump Tables driven by 
%, HP ball bearing motor; 1 Tall Hand Boxer, 14% oz. size; 
1 Burt Combination Labeling Machine, Dual Label Control; 
1 Hand Baby Boxer; 1700 Wooden Trays; 1 Motor Driven Belt 
Case (Conveyor) Elevator, 10” Belt, appx. 9’ long, adjustable 
Master Gear Head right angle, 110/220 v, single phase % HP, 
mfgd. by Grand Rapids Std. Co.; various lengths of Light 
Conveyor. Above located in Michigan. Submit best offer. Mid 
West Food Products Co., 526 Keeler Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. Phone: 9-3166. 


FOR SALE—Size 4% x 3% Gardner & Denver Vacuum Pump 
with 50 gal. Tank; Gas Range with two 10” Burners; Robins 
#11 Retort 30” x 36” with perforated Crates; ,40” x 72” Open 
Process Kettle with Crates; 21” x 20” Retort with Baskets. 
Box 33, Kennett Square, Pa. 


FIRST CHECK WITH FIRST for Food Equipment. Agi- 
tators, Attrition Mills, Autoclaves, Blenders, Can Fillers, Label- 
lers, Casers, Cappers, Carton Gluers and Sealers, Choppers, 
Colloid Mills, Cookers, Cutters, Dicers, Dryers, Evaporators, 
Fillers, Filters, Heat Exchangers, Homogenizers, Juice Extrac- 
tors, Kettles, Mills, Mixers, Percolators, Pulpers, Pumps, 
Presses, Pressure Cookers, Retorts, Rinsers, Sifters, Sterilizers, 
Stills, Tablet Machines, Vacuum Pans, Visco Fillers, Viscolizers, 
etc. First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—New Style Wheel Conveyor; Portable Boosters; 
Floor to Floor Boosters; Fillers for liquids; Automatic Cap- 
pers; Filters; Mixers and Stainless Steel Tanks. All new equip- 
ment. Louis L. Keeler, P. O. Box 9, Lansdowne, Pa. 


FOR SALE—6 New Style 26 inch Food Machinery Buck Type 
Bean Snippers, Serial 42-183. These machines have been well 
maintained and are in perfect operating condition. Cash price 
$750.00 each. Adv. 46130, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One 8 station all steel Veribest Box Sealer; 
Plates for No. 303, No. 2, No. 2%, No. 10 cartons. First class 
condition. Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


October 21, 1946 


FOR SALE—The following used equipment. Available after 
January 1, 1947, located Hanover, Pa. 18 Retorts 40 x 72, 
with Tag Controls; 8 Retorts 40 x 60, with Tag controls; 1 
Ayars 12-valve Juice Filler, 6 oz. to #2 tall cans; 1 Ayars 
8-valve Juice Filler, 6 oz. to 46 oz. cans; 85 Robins Perforated 
4-tier Retort Crates; 5 Band Type 4-tier Retort Crates; 2 
Berlin Chapman 9 ft. Blanchers; 1 Penna. 6 x 742—100 cfm Air 
Compressor; 1 Robins Steam Crane; 2 Curtis Air Cranes; 1 
Spiral Conveyor 6” dia., 30’ long; 1 Howe large Platform Scales; 
1 Monitor Sample PeaGrader; 140 ft. Roller Conveyor 4 curves, 
18” rollers for retort crates; 1 Sprague Glass Shaker Washer; 
1 Monitor Bean Cutter. For details on above, write: D. E. 
Winebrenner Co., Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 brand new CRCO Model F Bean Snipper, 
large size, complete with 220 volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase motor and 
motorized picking table; 1 brand new CRCO #4 Pre-grader for 
beans complete with motor drive, 220 volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase 
motor; 1 brand new CRCO Utility Elevator; 1 20 ft. Steam 
Blancher 36” wide, having an intake elevator which fits A-B 
Washer, no motor drive; 2 used Heat Sealing Units both with 
16” jaws; 1 practically new Oliver Wrapping Machine M. C. 
799 with auxiliary attachments. Adv. 46137, The Canning Trade. 
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~ FOR SALE—1 Ayars Universal 5-pocket Tomato and Green 
Bean Filler, belt driven, plunger type for No. 2’s; also 1 A. K. 
Robins Pea Blancher. Charles C. Shanbarger, Stewartstown, 
Pa. Phone: 38R4. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 46122, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Honey offerings, any type in any size container. 
Can also handle syrup drained from fruits or berries, or any 
other unrationed syrup. Tenser & Phipps, 316 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—Will purchase for cash all your reformed, recon- 
ditioned, obsolete and surplus stocks of screw caps for immediate 
shipment. Canal Industries, Inc., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
8, Til. 


WANTED—Seeds. Surplus vegetable seeds. Arthur V. Ley, 
La Plata, Md. 


WANTED—Seeds; Apple, Pear, Peach, Grape. 
Ley, La Plata, Md. 


Arthur V. 


WANTED—Urschel Dicer. Write or wire capacity, condition, 
age and price. Whiteford Packing Co., Whiteford, Md. Phone: 
Cardiff 87. 


WANTED—Caser for 24 No. 2 cans, hand or motor operated. 
Wire: Fruitcrest Corp., 109 S. 6th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED — FACTORIES 


WANTED—Williamsburg County, South Carolina needs a 
commercial cannery to handle its garden produce. It is located 
in the heart of the garden produce belt, but its products are now 
canned in Maryland. Kingstree, located on U. S. Hwy. 52, the 
truckers route from Florida, and on the main line of the ACL 
railroad has adequate labor, sites, power, transportation, and 
low taxes. Nearest cannery, a small one, is 45 miles distance 
and surrounding counties have no cannery. In 1945 Williams- 
burg County produced 66,538 acres of corn, 40,702 acres of 
field peas, 5,787 acres of soybeans, 2,738 acres of sweet pota- 
toes, 1,898 acres, of wax, snap and stringbeans, 2,728 bu. of 
peaches, and 2,740 bu. of pears. Local capital is interested in 
establishing a cannery here. Acreage would increase with a 
local market. Write: Kingstree Chamber of Commerce, Kings- 
tree, S. C. 


WANTED—Cannery for cash. Western canner is interested 
in acquiring well established, going vegetable cannery. Cali- 
fornia location preferred but will consider eastern location. 
Please state past earning record in first letter. Will treat all 
information strictly confidential. Adv. 46136, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Owing to ill health will sell my custom canning 
plant. Auburn Canning Co., Auburn, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIl kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 1234 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For econvmical savings ship your Thermo- 
meters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVE—Mechanical en- 
gineer and equipment purchaser in world known canning plants 
for twenty years, wishes to open office in Baltimore, serving 
canning and allied industries in Maryland and surrounding 
area. Service and professional advice included in contemplated 
establishment. Address: Professional Engineer, State of Mary- 
land, Adv. 46131, The Canning Trade. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Sales Manager. Should be capable of taking com- 
plete charge of sales of plant in Florida canning a complete 
line of citrus products as well as vegetables. Must have good 
connections with brokers, chain stores and wholesale grocers. 
Year ’round proposition. Give qualifications, references and 
salary desired in first letter. Adv. 46132, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—College grad. food technology. Ex- 
tensive quality grading experience on processed, frozen, dehy- 
drated fruits and vegetables. Also knowledge of food-drug 
requirements. Ability to handle personnel. 5 years experience. 
Desires immediate opening with future. Adv. 46135, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


URNING A LIVING 


Harry Hershfield tells about the wife of a bigshot who died 
and was cremated according to her wishes. Her husband placed 
her ashes on his mantelpiece. Careless guests who visited the 
house kept flicking their cigarette ashes into the urn and one 
day about a month later, a friend looked into the urn and 
cracked: “Say—your wife is gaining weight, isn’t she?” 


During the war, a Belgian family was worrying about how 
their son could escape conscription work in Germany. An uncle, 
who was head of one of the Belgian zoos, arrived and said that 
he thought he could take care of the matter. One of his gorillas 
had died, and he offered to put the nephew in the skin and 
let him ride out the war in the zoo. 

All went well until the mother went to the zoo to see her 
son in his gorilla role. Showing off before her, he took a big 
swing on the trapeze, slipped, and landed in the lion’s cage 
next door. The mother, expecting to witness her son being torn 
to bits, screamed wildly, but the lions oddly enough did not go 
near him. 

Nevertheless, she continued screaming until one of the lions 
came to the edge of the cage and said: “For goodness sake, 
lady, shut up. Do you want to give us all away?” 

Pat and Mike were drinking whiskey when Pat noticed that 
Mike kept his eyes closed. 

Says Pat: “And why do you keep your eyes shut while drink- 
ing?” To which Mike replied: “Well, it’s this way, Pat, when 
I keep my eyes open I see the whiskey—it makes my mouth 
water—and I likes my whiskey straight.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Speedways Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United Co.,. Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
ton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, _ Nl. 
Hamilton Copper & Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


.CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Berli Cc Berlin, Wis 
erlin Chapman Company, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, | 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
rass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, ton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Semper. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co: ation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


rlin Chapman y, Berlin, 
yg Falls, N. Y. 

ation, Hoopeston, 

H. ., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
Z Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Rebins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A..K Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Shisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation Hoopeston, Nl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Rebins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Il. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
- H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, II. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Camners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
once King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons; Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


TREATMENT. 


Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber >. New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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AGARA TOMATO WASHER 


Also very practical for washing Sweet Potatoes 
Place your order now for 1947 delivery 


Patented 


| Larvae—There has been a long felt want for a better Tomato 
Washer that would wash the larvae from the tomatoes and wash 
out the decayed spots. You will find the New Niagara does the 
work to your satisfaction. 


Compartments—It is divided into several compartments. Each 
compartment has revolving paddles revolving close to one side of 
partitions. Each paddle is set on an angle. 


Paddles—There are 12 paddles which revolve on a center shaft. 


Whirlpool—This causes the water to stir greatly and whirl the tomatoes rapidly. The tomatoes 
are fed continuously from the baskets into the first bin and as they come in contact with the revol- 
ving paddles they are lifted up and washed over into the next bin, ete., until they finally come in 
contact with the inclined endless carrier chain and are carried to the Scalder. 


Decayed Spots—The tomatoes get so many whirls that the decayed spots are washed out. It is 
most effective in washing the larvae from the tomatoes. It is provided with three spray pipes over the 
inclined chain to give the final wash for the tomatoes as they are leaving the Washer. 


Water—This machine does not use much water. Water from spray pipes is sufficient. 


t Sand Gates—It is provided with sand gates under each end of the tank which can be regulated as 
desired. 


Bacteria—The thorough washing reduces bacteria to a great extent. 


Manufactured only by 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


We Manufacture a Complete Line of Processing Equipment for 


CANNING — FREEZING — DEHYDRATING Write for Catalogue 


THE CANNING TRADE - October 21, 1946 
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Super Pulper 
Pages 77-81 


FMC Rotary Washer 


Pages 71-72 


No. 2 Incline Scalder 
Page 73 


Super Juice Extractor 
Page 89 


18-Valve High Speed 
Juice Filler 


\ 


QUALITY-IMPROVING, PROFIT- INCREASING 
_FMC HAND PACK FILLER 


with Automatic Juicing Attachment 


Pre-juices cans automatically, improves ap- 
pearance, quality of tomatoes; reduces waste 
to a minimum; increases yield and cuts costs. 
Pump readily adjustable from zero to a maxi- 
mum of 25 cubic inches (1.15 pints). 


FMC Hand Pack Filler is also available with 
many other accessories, such as automatic 
filling hopper, rotary brushing attachment, 
packer-briner, vibrating can track, and can 
be used for filling many other products—cut, 
diced, sliced, shoestring or French style and 
mixed vegetables, sliced fruits, olives and 
other specialty products. No matter what the 
nature of your food products, there are FMC 
n Fillers designed to fill them at top speed with 
FMC Catalog unerring precision into any size or shape jars, 
Pages 105-107 cans, cartons or other containers. 


FMC Processing Equipment gets more in yield seas 
from a crop. It produces the higher quality food 


processing equipment from the 248-page FMC 


buyers are increasingly demanding Select new d k 
Catalog No. 700, or send for one today. 00 ac inery orporation 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © Hoopeston, Illinois 


BRANCHES—NEW YORK - BALTIMORE - SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
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